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Chemistry for Farmers.---No. 9. 
PROPERTIES OF INFLAMABLE AIR, OR HYDROGEN 
CONTINUED—BALLOONS—UNION WITH OXYGEN— 

FORMATION OF WATER—MODE OF OBTAINING. 


in our last number, we enumerated some of the 
properties of inflamable air, which is also, for rea- 
sone soon to be mentioned, called Hydrogen. The 
most remarkable of these properties is its extreme 
lightness. In order to shew this in a pleasing and 
simple manner, it will be necessary to procure a 
common tobacco pipe, and fit its stem into one end 
of the stopcock, that is attached to the bag or blad- 
der, in such a way that it shall be firm and tight, 
and so that any gas which may be squeezed out of 
bag, shall pass through the pipe. Next procure 
gome good soap suds, such as children use in blow- 
ing up soap bubbles.—Fill the bladder with air, fit 
in the pipe, dip the bow] of it into the suds, take up 
a little of it, then turn the stopper gently, and care- 
fully squeeze out some of the air, this will blow out 
or inflate the suds in the bow] of the pipe, into the 
ferm of a bubble. Having done this, the next thing 
is to get it off or detach it from the pipe without 
breaking it. A little practice will soon give you 
the “knack” of doing this. A moderate jerk of 
the hand upwards, being all that is necessary. Hav- 
ing acquired by practising with bubbles of common 
air, the “craft and mystery ” of throwing them off 
without bursting them, you may now squeeze our 
from the bladder all the common air, and £1 it with 
Hydrogen. Then, as before directed, blow up or 
inflate the bubbles with Hydrogen, and as soon as 
they are thrown off, or detached, they will rise up 
to the ceiling of the room, or float until they meet 
some obstacle to break them. If you apply a light- 
e.{ candle to them as they rise, they will burst with 
a faint flash of light, like a small meteor. This 
inakes a very pretty and instruetive experiment. 

Accurate experiments with bottles, or receivers 
which are weighed, and then exhausted of air by 
the air pump—again weighed—filled with pure hy- 
drogen, and weighed again, prove that thi8 gas is 
about thirteen times lighter than common air. On 
this account it has been used for filling large bal- 
loons, for the purpose of carrying people up to a 
great height. ‘These balloons are large globular 
bags of silk, or some light clota which are filled 
with this gas. These bags should be quite large, 
for the larger they are, the more buoyancy they 
have in proportion to their own weight, and of 
course, the more will they carry up. Bags made 


small in size, of silk or cotton cloth, will weigh too 
much in proportion to the amount of gas which 
they can hold, to rise much if any. There is a 
mode of making small balloons which will rise very 
well, Itis this. Take a bag of India rubber, such 
as you will find at the bookstores. See that it is 
of uniform thickness throughout. Then soak it 
twenty four, or forty eight hours in good Sulphuric 
Ether, such as you will find at almost any apothe- 
caries ; you will want ether enough to cover it com- 
pletely, so that every part, inside and out, shall be 
thoroughly soaked. The India rubber thereby be- 
comes soft, and may be blown out, if carefully man- 
aged into a large bag, having its sides exceedingly 
thin. Great care must be used in blowing it out, 
lest you burst it. Having blown it out as large 
and as thin as you can get it, you must let it dry a 
day or two in this state, and it will then remain in 
full size. After it has become fully dried, you may 
squeeze out the common air, and fill it with Hydro- 
gen, when it will probably ascend into the air; 
whenever it may be let go. 


Another of its properties, was its Inflammability, 
or taking fire, whenever a burning body is present- 
ed to it. We observed, when speaking of oxygen, 
that it was not combustible or inflammable of itself, 
but supported combustion in other bodies. Hydro- 
gen on the other hand will not support combustion 
of itself, but will bura if oxygen be present, to sup- 
port the flame. Or, in other words, if sufficient 
heat be applied to it, and oxygen also be present, 
the oxygen and bydrogen will unite, or combine 
with each other, and during, or while thus uniting, 
flame, light and heat, or caloric is given out. 

This makes or constitutes what is called combus- 
tion, or the burning of bodies,—viz: A union of 
oxygen with some inflammable substance, accom- 
panied with heat and light. Jn our last number, 
the only mode given for obtaining Hydrogen, was 
by analyzing or taking apart water, separating the 
materials of which it is composed, and putting them 
in different places—the Hydrogen passed off, and 
was collected in the jars of the trough, and the ox- 
ygen united with the iron turnings, wire, or whatev- 
er you put into the gun barrel, and oxidized or rust- 
ed, them which will at once be perceived by pouring 
them out. Very well. Now if during the combus. 
tion of Hydrogen, Oxygen is uniting, or combining 
with it, will you not form or manufacture water a- 
gain? You certainly will; and from this circum- 
stance the name Hydrogen is giver to the gas now 
in question ; the meaning of which is “to form wa- 
ter.” In order to form this fluid, you must have 
two parts of Hydrogen, and one part of Oxygen, 
These when mingled together, and a flame is ap- 
plied to them, will unite with great rapidity, and a 
tremendous explosion like that of a gun, is heard at 
the moment of their union. Hence it is somewhat 
dangerous to apply a flame toa mixture of these 
two gases, when confined in glass vessels, as the 
force of the explosion will be sufficient to break the 
glass, and throw the pieces into your face and eyes 
The same care should also be observed in a mixt- 


explosive effect, though not to so great a degree as 
if the oxygen were pure. For this reason you 
should never apply a flame or heat to Hydrogen, un- 
less you are sure that itis free from other gases, or 
unless you wish to produce an explosion. If you 
wish to show the explosive properties of a mixture 
with safety, you may fill your bag with a mixture 
of one part Oxygen, and two parts Hydrogen, and 
blow up a lot of soap bubbles in some bowl, or oth- 
er vessel, and apply a lighted piece of paper, when 
a loud report will instantly be heard. Blow upa 
soap bubble or two with the pipe, and set fire to 
them as they are floating in the air, and you wil] 
also obtain a similar result. In all these explosions, 
water is formed, but this fact may be very easily 
shewn in the following manner. 

Fill your bag with pure Hydrogen, open the 
stopper and squeeze outa stream of it, and as it flows 
out, set it on fire, and hold the blaze against a celd 
polished piece of iron or steel. The water, as it 
forms, will collect and moisten the surface of the 
vessel, and if you have gas enough, drops will col- 
lectand run down. We have mentioned but one 
mode of making or procuring hydrogen ; but there 
are some others, which are more often used than 
the one which we have recommended, one of which 
is always resorted to when Hydrogen is wanted in 
large quantities for filling balloons, &c, 


It is this; take some pieces of iron or zine, clean 
iron turnings, or filings, or shingle pails will au- 
swer, put therm into a common botile, fit a cork in- 
to the bottle tightly, and through this cork, put a 
small tube, as a pipe stem for instance, Take some 
strong oil of vitriol (Sulphuric acid,) say half a tum- 
bler full, to which add four times as much water, 
Pour it upon the metal and put in the cork. A vi- 
olent effervescence takes place, eccasioned by the 
escape of the Hydrogen gas, which comes over a- 
bundantly. Wait a short time until you are sure 
that all the common air has escaped and that noth- 
ing but pure Hydrogen escapes from the tube, ap- 
ply the flame of a candle, and it will take fire and 
burn. If you heve a larger tube and bend it so as 
to dip under the shelf ot your trough, you can col- 
lect it in abundance. When filling large balloons, 
the iron and acid are put into large barrels, from 
which tubes pass into the balloon to be filled. 

But when Hydrogen is made in this way, from 
whence comes it? Does it come from the metal ? 
No, for that isasimple substance. Does it come 
from the acid? No, for that combines with the 
metal, and makes it a compound substance. It 
must therefore come from the water which was ac- 
ded to the acid. This is the case. Chemists have 
learned this law of Nature, viz: That metals will 
be dissolved in some acids, but not before they have 
become united with oxygen. That no metal can 
be dissolved at all, if it remain in its pure simple 
state. Well, then to dissolve a metal you must first 


‘combine it with oxygen in some way or other. 


Suppose you put it into an acid, for it has been sta- 
ted that oxygen is one ingredient of acids, will it 
not find oxygen enough there to combine with, to 





ure of Hydrogen and common air, for the common 
air being made up in part of Oxygen, will have an | 





render it capable of being dissolved. Not always, 
for if the oxygen passes from the acid to the metal, 
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it becomes decomposed or destroyed, and is no lon- | the Committee) of holding a language more like | fore at liberty to depart, only as a teacher of truth, 
ger an acid. Butif you add a proper portion of)“ olden times” among the Jews than like the lan-'I give you my advice, sin no more. I challenge 
water, which you have now learned, is made of! guage of the gospel. To such I say beware of | any one to produce a single instance where our 
oxygen and hydrogen, the metal will obtain the ox- | blasphemy. It was the same spirit that dictated Saviour or his Apostles interfered in judicial trials, 


ygen trom the water, and then become dissolved ; 
hut if the acid loses its oxygen, its hydrogen will be 
liberated, and of course, fly off, so that in fact, ma- 
king or obtaining hydrogen in this way, is decom- 
posing water, and taking one of its parts for use. 
Thus we see that hydrogen is one of the most 


(both ; for our Saviour says, “He and his Father | 
/are one,” and it is granted on all hands that God | 


dictated this law to the Jews. 

| As to the authority of the civil magistrate alluded 
| to by the Apostle Paul to the Romans, I would ob- 
serve, that he did not derive it from the Jewish 





{ shall follow the Committee no further, but only 
add one remark more; and that refers to the sub- 
stitute they propose, and not only that, but all cases 
of crimes which terminate in sentence to confine- 
ment in the State Prison. You cannot carry that 
into effect without assuming that very prerogative 


useful substances which we have, combined with |code. ‘Though the Christians to whom Paul wrote | you contend so strenuously is wrong. Wheu the 
oxygen; it forms the waters which are found in | might be many of them Jews, they were not re- | convict is committed, do you not give bis keepers 
the clouds, the springs, the rivulets, the streams, quired by Roman magistrates to obey the Jewish | power to take away his life if necessary to secure 
and the Ocean. In a great many of the other pro- ‘laws. Hence then, we infer the apostle in speak- their own lives or the peace and safety of the pri- 


ducts of Nature, it is au essential and necessary in- | ing of the end and design of government in gener-|son? Precisely the same ground the advocates for 
‘al, and that it is ordained of God to restrain evil! Capital Punishment take in the first instance. ‘The 
| doers, For this purpose they bear the sword, not | language of the Jaw to every citizen is, be submis- 


gredicnt, ministering to our wants, and our com- 
forts in a thousand different ways. , 





Discovery of Conlin Maine. 


We have been presented with specimens of 
Anthracite, which we are assured were taken from 
the bottom of a well in Palmyra, Somerset Co. Me. 

The specimers resemble the Anthracite of R. Is- 
land—but the accompanying rock partakes more of 
the plumbago, than the shole of that region, and is 
probably the plumbaginous mica slate so called- 


If there is no mistake in this, and we are solemnly , 


assured there is not, it is an important discovery» 
and the place should be more thoroughly explored’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Report of the Committee of the Legislature on the 
subject of Capital Punishment examined. No. 2. 


Mr. Houmes:—The advocates of the abolition 
of Capital Punishment lay great stress on the mild 
and forgiving language of the gospel, as fully sup- | 
porting their views. ‘To me it appears unsound— | 
it proves too much. If we adopt the language of 
our Saviour, it does not stop here ; it would not on- 
ly abolish capital punishment, but all punishment 
whatever. Does it not say, “resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right eheek, turn 
to him the other also.” Now gentlemen, let us try 
to be candid. If you insist on taking the language 
of our Saviour, as intended to apply to judicial pro- 
preedings and legislative enactments, give it full 
scope. Iam conscious however you will say, we 
do not mean exactly the letter of it, we mean the 
spirit of it. I mean so too. The spirit of these 
precepts apply to pecuniary injuries as well as those 
inflicted on life or limb. In fact, they extend to 
every kind of injury or treatment calculated to ex- 
cite revenge. And it is as decisive as to the course 
it recommends, ‘This course was in all cases to 
return kindness, and in no case whatever to exer- 
cise revenge. Nor can I find the least licence giv- 
en to inflict even the mildest punishment on the of- 
fenders. If then the spirit of these precepts are to 
be adopted by government fully as a rule, punish- 
ment mustcome to an end. But you will say, we 
only mean that this spirit will lead us to adopt the 
mildest punishment possible, consistent with the 
safety and security of life and property and the lib- 
erty of our country. Amen to this sentiment. But 
God is infinitely good and kind beyond what erring 


‘not needed and are done away by the gospel. And 


| they propose instead of it. Will you show me»| 


merely as a token of power, but as an instrument 
to enforce obedience to the laws. There is I be- 
lieve no doubt but these were invested with au- 
| thority to inflict capital punishment in some cases ; 


/how many I know nor. The meaning of this text 


/ 


| seems to me to be simply this, if by doing evil you 
| subject yourself to punishment by the civil magis- 
| trate, vou may consider the punishmeut as the pun- 
_ishment of God himself, for he acts as the minister 
}of God. The law promulgated then by Noah, re- 





| quiring blood for blood, was binding on the Ro- 
| mans as his posterity, and could not be affected by 


sive to the law and you shall be protected by it— 
break it, and you must meet its penalty, and this, if 
persisted in to the last extremity, is death, whether at 
large or confined in the State Prison. 

Peru, Jan’y, 1836. J.H. J. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Capital Punishment. 

Mr. Hotmes :—I am attacked again, as one who 
made a false Jeclaration respecting the Scripture 
in my 3d No. on the Report of the Committee of 
our last Legislature on Capital Punishment. I re- 


the Jewish ritual or any enactment peculiar to} marked in said No. that Christ and the Apostles 


them. The abuse of this authority gives) by God, 
by heathen Emperors or magistrates does not af- 
fect the great question now hefore the community. 

Again, it is argued, “that no man has the right 


did not interfere with human jurisprud nce or laws 
of men—that not being their business. Here I ain 
inet by Mr. C. D. denying it, and in order to prove 
me in an error quotes Christ’s remarks to the wo- 





to dispose of his own life at his pleasure, therefore 
he cannot give up that which he never possessed.” 
I answer, God who gives life, gives it on certain 
conditions which he claims the fulfilment of. One 
of these is, thy brother’s blood will I require of thee, 
when thou spiilest that, thy life is forfeited to me, 
and the civil magistrates are my ministers to en- 
force the decree. 

But it is said the spirit of the Gospel forbids san- 
guinary punishment—that the spirit of it is a spirit | 
of forgiveness—that our Saviour pardoned the wo- 
man taken in adultery, &c.—that those severe e- 
nactments which the hardness of man’s hearts ren- 
dered necessary under a former dispensation are 


those who advocate the abolition of capital punish- 
ment triumphant!y ask us to produce some author- 
ity for its continuance from the New Testament. 1 
think I might with more propriety ask these gen- 
tlemen to produce like authority for the substitute 


gentlemen, a passage in the New Testament which 
definitely fixes the punishment of a single crime. 
If you let me offer thig ground you may as well the 
whole. And, indeed, are the hearts of murderers 
softer now than they were two thousand years ago? 
But much is said of the case of the woman taken 
in adultery—our Saviour pardoned her. I think | 
gertlemen are quite too fast. ‘There is no proof of 
this that he pardoned her by judicial decree. Our 
Saviour enquires of her if any man had condemn- 





mortals can even conceive, and yet God in legisla- 


|ed her; meaning as I suppose, if she had been tried 


ting for the Jews carried the severity of punish- | and condemned in due course of law. She ans- 
ment to a much greater length than we propose to | Wers, no man Lord, and our Saviour replys, go in 
carry it. That the Jews in some respects were a} peace and sin no more. Our Saviour never ap- 
peculiar people we readily grant; and that from peared in the character of accuser of criminals, or 
this circumstance needed some peculiar enactments | as judge or executioner of the penalties of the civil 
—but as it respects the crime of murder I am una-' or criminal law of the Jews, It amounts in my 
bie to see any thing in their circumstances render- | opinion to no more than this, as though he had said, 





ing & severer punishment necessary for them than | 1 have nothing to do with your case, having ne au- 


other nations. 1 know we are reproached (not by | thority as a magistrate to detain you, you are there- | 


man guilty of adultery. In the case named Christ 
dfrectly refuses to interfere at all, but told her to 
“go and sin no more.” To reason with any one 
thus unfortunate in his quotation and inferences, is 
time wholly thrown away. He furnishes proof for 
me that Christ and the Apostles did not lay down 
many moral rules and urge the coinpliance of all of 
them, such as rendering to all their due, I never de- 
nied, and if they corresponded with the moral law, 
or even with good and wholesome laws of wise hu- 
man lawgivers, very well. But after attending to 
my remark that they often quoted the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as binding that portion of them 
which ever did and ever will, coneerning all our 
race. I am nota little surprized to hear Mr. C. D. 
talk of these being written in “olden times,” and 
calling them “the savage customs of the ancient 
Jews,” &c. . 

Are not the ten commands found in the Old Tes- 
tament? Are they a part of the savage custom of 
the ancient Jews, written in olden times? While 
a command of a moral nature is found in the Old 
or New Testament, I had supposed binding, espe- 
cially where the reason given for its observation is 
annexed, as in the text in Genesis. In the 5th 
command we are commanded to honor our par- 
ents, and the reasons there given. So in the 4th, 
but they were written in “olden times,” or some 
of the savage customs of the Jews. Why do I 
name them? I do it because if the reason in them 
given exists, the command does also ; but Mr. C.D. 


| thinks otherwise, and 1 should like to learn from 


him, that reason, commands, and plain inferences, 
are not the same now as in “olden times,” if he 
can make it appear—here let him try his tact. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Capital Punishments, 
Mr. Hotmes :—Much has been said and written 
upon the above subject, and much yet remains to 
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be said and written. Among the numerous wri- | and punishment has generally been misunderstood. | 
ters who have engaged in discussing this subject, We often measure the influence of the punishment 
no one perhaps has written more than the writer) by he degree of suffering alone. Many have 
of this. Yet es the subject seems to be again agi- | thought the harder the blow the more good will be 
tated in your paper by some very able correspon- | done. Now it appears to me that this is a very | 


dislocation at the shoulders, Such is the testimo- 
ny of the historian of Russia, A spirit of human- 
ity had then little to do with the temporary aboli- 
tion of capital punishments in the country of the 
knout, and whose wide State prison was the frozen 
of Siberia. 


couptr 
dents, I will also give you my opinion. It is not | limited method of estimating this matter. We) 2 The seeurity of life in Maine, if the capital 
’ give y y op < 


i i ;-| junishment of murder was abolished, would be 
my intention, however, to enter into a full exami- | ought to look at the suffering on the one hand, and | : 


nation of the matter, as the ground has all been 


‘the person to be punished on the other. A light! 


gone over by abler writers. All I intend to do is punishment will have more effect on some men | 
to speak for myself,as I suppose every citizen, how- | than a heayy one will on others. The grand ob- | 
ever obscure he may be, has a right to be heard.— ject of punishment is to secure a compliance with 
I have always, since I have reflected upon the sub- | good and wholesome laws. I think there are two | 
ject, doubted whether society has a right to take 


ways to bring this about. Ist. By providing for 
lite in cold blood. If society could not be protect- | the infliction of penalties upon the offender. 2d. 
ed without it, there might be some plausibility in 


By making provisions for raising the standard of 
taking human life. But I believe thatit can, But)|character throughout the community. A mild 


we shall never know until we try the experiment. | criminal code of laws will answer in a viriuous 


Has Capital Punishment ever done any good? and 
if so, what good? Admitting we have the right, 
are there any benefits attending this practice? Let 
us take Sager’s execution for example :—it is the 





community. Hence it appears that no Legislature 
| is at liberty to adopt a severe code of laws until ev- 
| ery means has been tried to diffuse intelligence and 
| uprightness among the people. In this way we 


almost unanimous opinion of those present that the | may purify the fountain of good and evil in the 
influence upon the minds of the audience was de- | human heart, and then crime must necessarily be 
cidedly bad. Mostof those who attended went out | less frequent. I think that society would be equal- 
of curiosity. It is true that there wasa momentary | ly safe if this horrid practice—this more than Goth 


sensation, but it soon passed off, and gave place to 
noise, confusion, profanity, drinking, gambling,&c. 
Now it appears to me that the impression received 
by the persons was decidedly unfavorable. And 
every case of Capital Punishment, so far as I can 
learn, has been equally unfavorable. This is often 
admitted by the advocates of Capital Punishment. 
But this is not all. Nothing is more difficult than 
to convict a person of murder when the punish- 
ment is death. Witnesses are unwilling to testify 
Jurors are unwilling to convict when the punish- 
ment is death, Not only those who have come to 
the conclusion that the practice is unjust, but those 
who are in doubt upon the subject are not willing 
to be either directly or indirectly instrumental in 
bringing the penalty upon the accused, especially 
where evidence is circumstential, and consquently 
Capital Punishment must be abolished in the Uni- 
ted States, at least, if for no other reasor than that 
it is almost impossible to carry it into effect. 
Again, when this punishment is once inflicted 
there is no alleviation of it—no recall—no remedy 
—and as jurors are fallible, I think that such pun- 
ishment ought to be inflicted as is susceptible of 
modification. Ifa man is convicted wrongfully it 
is one advantage of imprisonment, that he can be 
restored to society, if afterwards he should be found 
innocent. But not so if the punishment is death— 
in that case there is no possibility of recall—what is 
then done is done forever.—Again, the infliction of 


Capital Punishment is caleulated to lower the esti- | 


mate of human life. “If Government set the ex- 
ample of setting lightly by human life, individuals 
will follow it.” 

In every well ordered Government the pardon- 
ing power must be lodged somewhere. Now it! 
Appeurs to me that here is another evil. How. ma-| 
ny there are, who, ifthe punishment was impris- | 
oament tor iife, would be properly secured and the 
community would feel themselves safe, who as the 
law now stands wauld be convicted, and the sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon them. A petition 
is then got up fur his reprieve—it is presented to 
the Governor and Council—they exercise the par- 
doning power vested in them, and the murderer is 
released, and is again turned upon society to plun- 


| 
! 


But we shall 
Lt us try 
Z. 


and Vandal barbarism was abolished. 
never know until we try the experiment ! 
it! 
Monmouth, January, 1836. 


From the Eastern Argus. 
Capital Punishment. 


It is much to be wished, that all capital punish- 
ment may be abolished inthe State of Maine except 
for the crime of murder. The experience of Penn- 
sylvania proves the safety of this course; in which 
State such an act was passed in 1794, and since that 
time the average number of commitments to the 
State Prison in proportion to the population, bas 
been less than in most of the New England States. 
It would be honorable to Maine to follow the ex- 
ample of Pennsylvania, and to adopt the most le- 
nient penal code, which is found in any country on 
| the face of the earth. In fact, there has never been 
in Maine, since it became a State in 1820, any cap- 
ital punishment for any crime, except murder ; 
and only two executions for murder, one in 1825 
and another in 1835. There is however, now, one 
convicted murderer, awaiting the time of his exe- 
cution. 

It would be safe to abolish al! capital punishment, 
except for murder; but we think it would be nei- 
ther safe nor right to abolish the capital punishment 
for murder; and for the following reasons. 

1. It may be confidentially affirmed, that there is 
‘not a country on the earth, in which murder is not 
punished capitally. Why should the State of 
| Maine depart from the custom is this respect, of all 
/ages and nations? Why should Maine think to be 
wiser than all the civil communities on the globe ? 
It is true, that in the last century, there was a tem- 
porary abolition of all capital punishments in one 
or two countries of Europe. But the experiment 
did not succeed, and was abandoned. The inte:n- 
perate and profligate empress Elisabeth of Russia, 
who died in 1756, once made a yow that she would 
not put her signature to a sentence of death. Yet 
she entered upon a war with Prussia from senti- 
ments of revenge, and caused torrents of hi:od to 
be shed. The effect of her abolishing capital pun- 
ishments is represented. by historians as very perni- 
cious :—‘ In consequence of it the numer of mal- 
efactors who deserved to live, was every where in- 
creasing.’ ‘The commanders of the army, from 
this course, found it impossible to restran the ex- 
cesses of the soldiers. And what were the substi- 
tutes for capital punishments under that Empress, 
who has been sometimes commended for Ler mild- 
ness and sensibility! The most terrible punish- 
ments were inflicted, even the tearing out of the 
tongue by the roots. The commander of Roger- 








der and destroy the lives of his fellow men. Now 
would it not be better if the punishment was 
such a nature as to render pardon unnecessary 


4 


Again, it appears to me that the subject of crime | ears cut off, or thei 


vyck had usually ten thousand malefactors under 
his care, all of them shockingly mutilated, either 
by having his tongue torn out, or the sides of 
tie nostrils cut away by red hot pincers, or their 
r artus twisted behind them by 


less so far as law makes that security, than in every 
other country in the world. 

What would be the effect of abolishing the pres- 
ent law as to the punishment of murder ? It would 
induce every robber, ravisher, and burglar to add 
murder to his crime, whenever murder would in- 
crease his chance of concealment. The experi- 
ence of Europe proves this! And it requires but 
little knowledge of human nature to be convinced 
of this : for the only restraint would be the differ- 
ence between a shorter and longer imprisonment ; 
and how feeble would be this restraint, when the 
robber, by adding murder to robbery, saying ‘dead 
men tell no tails” would hope to conceal his robbery 
and escape imprisonment altogether ? You, the 
robber, the ravisher, the burglar would say, ‘ dead 
men tell no tales, and there would be little securi- 
ty of life, when the laws had removed the terrific 
threatening of death. Even if he should be detec- 
ted, the murderer would hope, that the same mis- 
guided Jenity which abolishes the present law, 
would petition for his release from bis long ant 
grevious imprisonment deeming it the height ot 
cruelty to shut him up in the walls of a doleful! pris- 
on for life 

3. If the law referred to, be abolished, then a 
man imprisoned for some great crime for life, may 
commit a dozen murders in prison, and cannot bs 
punished for it. There is now a case in Connecti- 
eut, showing this. One Southwick, for attempting 
to poison the Shakers of Enfield, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. In May last, he murdered 
an old man in prison. Tor this be could vot be 
punished at all, if capital punishments are abolisi- 
ed. In fact, the very prisoners, in their sense of 
justice and desire of security, it is understood, de- 
manded his capital punishment. 

4. The author of the Principles of Penal Law, 
has well said: ‘The proper punishment of delib- 
erate murder is DEATH, and in the rigid infliction 
of this judgment, both the safety and the morality 
of mankind are greatly interested. It is the voice 
of Nature, confirmed by the laws of God, that 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed, 

Let every good citizen of Maine examine this 
subject and determine, whether he wishes for such 
an untried and perilous modification of the penal! 
code, as will be likely to draw atrocious criminals 
to Maine, and as will allow them to say, ‘We can 
add murnver to robbery in Maine, much cheaper 
than we can commit robbery in Massachusetts, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Cows, &c. 

Mr. Hotmes :—For the benefit of new beginners 
in farming or stock rearing, permit me to observe 
that Cows generally carry their young 40 wecks— 
Sheep 20, and female Swine 16. If this calculation 
is made, very little variation will be found. As to 
Mares, there will be found to be considerable vari- 
ation reckon how you will, And in the other ani- 
mals named, there may be some in particular ones, 
age, &c. 

I make these remarks because I have noticed 
that in this State, 9 months is reckoned for a cow 
which contains but 39 weeks, of course more over- 
run than fall short of the time calculated on. 

In Europe they reckon 40 weeks, few vary more 
than 24 hours of their calculation. ‘io know with 
considerable certainty, even such little things, may 
be useful to some—to others, who have more ex- 
perience, and are with it observing, I apprehend 
they will think the remarks very ueedless. 

Practica. 


An old author, giving his views of love, in quaint 
phraseology says: ‘Man is the fire, Wunian the 
tow, and the Devil stands near with his bellows’ 
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Address, 


De'ivered before the Cumberland Agricultural and | 
Horticultural Society, October 22, 1835. By Mr. 
James Fursisn, Preceptor of the Female Academy 
Portland. 

' (Published by request of the Society.) 

GENTLEMEN: 

There can be no doubt that horticulture and ag- 
riculture in some shape or other are co-extensive 
with the human race. But their early history is 
too obscure to be traced. There are no recorded 
and well authenticated facts from which we can ob- 
tain any thing like a well connected history of an 
art which may be regarded as the nursing mother 
ot the inhabitants of the earth—a wheel which 
inoves all the machinery of society—an occupation 
which, notwithstanding the multiplicity of the oth- 
er arts, now employs one third of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, two thirds of the French population, 
more than three fourths of the people of Italy, and 
perhaps more than five sixths of the heaven blessed 
residents of the United States. 

If we look into history, we shall find that but lit- 
tle attention has been paid to scientifie and experi- 
mental agriculture which is now assiduously culti- 
vated by the firet men of the age either upon small 
tracts of ground or within the precints of a garden 
and which takes the name of horticulture.—The 





ancients knew comparatively nothing of chemistry, 
Botany or Geology, by the aid of which sciences, ag- 
riculture in all its branches, has made such rapid 
progress within the last 25 or 30 years. By the aid 
o' chemistry applied to agriculture some modern 
farmers and gardeners have become acquainted 
with the composition of plants and the food most 
proper for them. Botany has unfolded to them the 
anatomy and the nature of vegetables, and enabled 
them to examine the structure and learn the uses 
of their various parts. The science of Geology has 
instructed them upon the nature of soils and what 
are most favorable to the growth of particular plants 
and vegetables. 

By looking into the history of the progress of 
Botany I find that from the earliest period of time 
to that of Pliny the elder, who flourished in the first 
year of our Lord, there were but about one thous- 
and species of plants discovered and described. 
This embraced a period of about 4,000 years, From 
Pliny to Linnaeus, a period of 1600 years, about 3,- 
000 were added to the list. From Linnacus to our 
time such has been the rapid progress of discovery 
that the whole number of species now known is not 
Jess than 100,000. Facts might be adduced, if the 
limits of my discourse would permit, to show that 
no less astonishing progress has been made in chem- 
istry and geology within the same short period. 

In the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries most 
of the fruits used in Great Britain, were brought 
into the island from the continent. Even common 
pot-herbs, such as cabbages, turnips, &c. were ob- 
tained from the Netherlands. And it was not un- 
til the reign of Henry the 8th in the beginning of 
the 16th century, that any thing like gardening 
was attended toin England, Rapid improvements 
began to be made in his reign and that of succeed- 
ing Monarchs. It was not however till 1805, that 
certain disinterested and scientific men turned their 
attention to the improving agriculture and garden- 
ing and formed an association under the name of 
the London Horticultural seciety. Owing to the 
impulse given to gardening and general agriculture 
by this institution, the first of the kind established 
in Europe Etigland has exceeded every other na- 
tion in agricuttural attainments, and blessed her in- 
fiabitants with ‘nealetlable benefits both physical 
and moral. ‘The unwearied researches of this so- 
ciety have collected from every part of the globe, 
Asia, Africa, America and continental Europe, a 








very large number of rare and beautiful plants 
which now enrich and beautify the rural retreats of 
our father-land. In 1818 the Society of London 
sent agents to every quarter of the world to collect 
whatever eould be found useful and ornamental. 
One of their agents, after traversing the United 
States and the Canadas for this fpurpose, spent 
four years on the Pacific coast of our continent, 
exploring the country from California to Columbia 





River, and from thence across the country to the 
Hiudson Bay factories, in collecting rare plants and 
seeds, : 

This Society ennumerated in its catalogue of) 


1830, 3400 varieties of hardy edible fruits, 58 of 
nuts, 89 varieties figs, 182 of the grape, 56 of the; 
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| pine apple, 131 of the melon, making in the aggre- 


gate 7000 varieties of fruits, independent of orna- 
mental plants. Some idea may be formed of such 
associations from the above facts. Similar socie- 
ties from which the world at large is to be profited 
have been formed and are now forming in differ- 
ent parts of the civilized earth. In Scotland these 
societies are formed of the most elevated in rank 
and science. 

In Paris an Agricultural society was instituted in 
1826, before which three courses of lectures are 
annually delivered gratis for the benefit of the hus- 
bandman. And throughout Germany all ranks in 
society are bending their attention upon this most 
important subject. Jn the latter country so impor- 
tant is the art of agriculture and tne raising and 
improving of different kinds of fruit considered, 
that no schoolmaster is regarded as qualified for 
his station unless he can teach his pupils the act of 
managing a garden or an orchard, and this too, let 
it be remembered, in a country where more thoro- 
ugh instruction is given in alithe other branches of 
human learning, than in any civilized nation on the 
face of the globe. In a country from whose 
schools and higher seats of learning have issued 
the brightest ornaments in Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Languages Theology and the like. 

On turning to our own country, it will be found 
that little attention has been paid to scientific 
agriculture till within a very few years past—Our 
fathers were ~— in defending, rather than in 
cultivating the soil beyond what was barely neces- 
sary for their subsistence. If they formed associa- 
tions, it was not to examine specimens of fruits and 
manufactures and offer premiums for the encour- 
agement of agricultural interests, but to repel the 
foe from the soil, and to water it with their blood 
and consecrate it by their prayers—not to listen to 
dissertations upon the manuring of lands, upon ro- 
tation of crops, upon agricultural chemestry, but 
to form political contrasts, make laws to prevent 
wrongs and devise means for redressing those alrea- 
dy suffered. Yet, amidst all the difficulties that 
tried their souls, there was one small plant of which 
they were not regardless—though planted on a 
rocky and iron-bound sbore, they watched over it, 
wept over it, prayed over it, and fought round it, 
till its roots were imbedded beneath the everlasting 
granite—till its branches were extended from Maine 
to Florida and its ripe fruits fell on the decks of 
their free ships upon the east and west coasts of 
their favored land—till exiled Princes were glad to 
lay their crownless heads beneath its shadow, and 
the inhabitants of many countries to beg a scion 
from its stalk. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention a few 
facts in relation to the progressive steps of inyprove- 
ment in gardening and agriculture in our country. 

The first scientific garden established in this 
country, was in Philadelphia. It was founded b 
John Bertram, a celebrated vegetable naturalist. It 
is still in existence, and considered one of the best 
and most extensive nurseries in the U. States. It 
exports thousands of plants and seeds every year to 
Europe and America. It contains 2000 native pro- 
ductions and 19C0 varieties of exoties. 

The first Horticultural Society instituted in the 
U. States, was in the city of New-York in 1818. 
Soon after a society of the same description was 
formed in Peonsylvania. In 1831 the Charleston 
S. C. Hort. Soc. was formed. In 1832 a number 
of spirited scientific individuals of Baltimore asso- 
ciated themselves together under the name of the 
Maryland Hort. Society. Like institutions have 
been recently formed in several towns and cities of 
N. York. 

The ncrihern states have not been inactive in 
this pfaiseworthy enterprise. For, with one or two 
exceptions, there is now a Horticultural Society in 
every state in N. England, and in almost every 
county of every state there 1s an Agricultural Soci- 
ety. The first institution of the kind in the United 
States, was established in Berkshire county. 

In 1829 the first Horticultural Society in Mass. 
was formed at Boston. The influence of this soci- 
ety has already become strongly marked through- 
outa large portion of the country. Never before, 
in Mass. particularly, did gardening and rural af- 
fairs attract so large a share of common conversa- 
tion. Not only have the grounds of men of wealth, 
but the home of the laboring poor has in many in- 
stances acquired an additional iuterest to draw him 
from the haunts of dissipation; his leisure hours 
are pleasantly occupied in cultivating new fruits, 





and plants which may be easily obtained from this 
society. 

To show the influence of such societies I will 
mention the following fact. When Mr. Knight, 
president of the London Horticultmral 5g pew 


his first present of new pears in 1823, to Mr. Lowei} 
of Mass, : his letter and the list which accompanied 
it was published in the Mass, Agric. Repository. 
Within 12 months, application was made for these 
fruits, and scions were actually distributed from the 
lower part of Maine to Cincinnati in Ohio. And 
who shall say what new luxuries for our table we 
are destined to enjoy from the exertions of the vari- 
ous agricultural and horticultural associations thro’- 
out the several states of our own country, and thro’ 
the correspondence of different societies of all coun- 
tries put together? 

few of us are aware, I imagine, how much we 
are already indebted to foreign countries for the 
productions that crown our table, and regale our 
senses, If our gardens contained only such vege- 
tables as are indigenous in our own country, the 
supply would be scanty indeed. 

But every country has been laid under contribu- 
tion to administer to our wants and embellish our 
grounds, We are assured that the greater part of 
our grains and esculent roots came to us from Great 
Britain and Holland, which received them from It- 
aly, which obtained them from Greece, whieh re- 
ceived them from the East. Our rye and wheat, 
says the traveler, are indigenous in Siberia and Lit- 
tle Tartary. The rice of tho southera states is the 
natural production of Ethiopia, buck wheat is a.na- 
tive of Asia, Kidney beans are from the East Indies 
our beets and onions come to us from Spain and 
Portugal, and our peas have been naturalized from 
the south of Europe.—Our pepper and cucumbers 
are from India, the egg plant is from Africa, the 
tomato has been introduced from South America, 
our pumpkins fran Astracan, the cauliflower from 
Cyprus, and the asparagus from Asia. 

As to our fruits, we have varieties growing among 
us which originated on the banks of the Po and the 
Danube, of the Rhine and the Oder, of the Seine 
and the Thames, and on the shores of the Baltic 
and the Caspian. ‘The peach came originally from 
Persia, the plum from Syria and the Cherry from 
Pontus, the quince is from Austria and the pear 
from Europe. Our pot herbs are mostly exotic. 
And so with many of ovr medicinal herbs, flower- 
ing shrubs and plants, which are too numerous to 
be mentioned here, though it would be interesting 
to all to Jearn such facts in the history of agricult- 
ure on an occasion like the present. 

Such, gentlemen, is a brief outline of the progress 
of events in the great and important business of ag- 
riculture and gardening. , 

1 must now be permitted barely to touch upon 
some circumstances which will show the improv- 
ing condition of the husbandman, and open up a 
most cheering prospect for the future. 

And first, as to the improvements that have been 
made in implements of husbandry. 

In the mechanical and manufacturing arts, hard- 
ly a process is managed as it was 20 years ago. 
Human labor has been reduced to comparatively 
nothing, by the invention of machinery and the use 
of steam. Such has been the effect of inventions, 
that some of the manufactured articles, says Bab- 
bage on the economy of machinery, have fallen in 
price upon an average, 6U per ceut, and some arti- 
eles even 85 per cent. 

These beneficial changes have resulted in a great 
measure from tive aids which science has elicited 
from mechanical skill The farmer has not been, 
as a general remark, 80 ready to take advantage of 
new inventions as might be desired. He is of al! 
perbaps the most distrustful of new machines and 
new experiments. It would seem from the facts 
that have come to my knowledge, that much re- 
mains to be done by the farmer, in order to over- 
take the spirit of the age as exemplified in the oth- 
er arts. 

But yet much has been accomplished by the far- 
mer to show him that by the aid of mechanical sci- 
ence, his labors as well as those of his oxen and 
horses, may be greatly facilitated—And owing to 
the willingness of many enterprising farmers to em- 
brace every opportunity of diminishing labor and 
increasing their productions, the skill of the me- 
chanic has been taxed to furnish them with speci- 
mens ot every description of implement which pro- 
mises any advantage. It is said that there are more 
than 200 patterns of ploughs now in use in the 
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State of New York, and although decidedly great 
improvements are observable in many of them, itis 
doubtful whether any one of them has been so 
modelled as to reach the highest perfection of 
which farther experiments in mechanical skill may 
be capable. 

There are some ploughs, it is said, which, though 
to a common observer, they may appear to be e- 
qually good, will differ in the force required to pro- 
pel them, by 30, 40 or even 50 percent. ‘The ex- 
periments which have been made upon this impor- 
tant implement of farming, have been of immense 
utility. And whatever improvements may hereaf- 
ter be made, it is certain that the former has already 
gained much. Within a few years yankee ingenu- 
ity has effected a change in the model and structure 
of this instrument, which enables one yoke of oxen 
ro do the work which formerly required two yoke. 
And whether future improvements shall reach that 
point of perfection which shal] make the plough go 
alone, remains for the yankee to say ; but certain it 
is, that it has already been made to turn up the fur- 
row without the assistance of cither ox or horse. 
Many of you will remember to have seen advertis- 
ed ahout a year ago, a steam plough, invented by a 
scientific gentlemen of Philadelphia, by the name 
of Rafiaesque, by which six furrows were plough- 
ed at once, and which, it was said, would perform 
in one day the work of a week, 

Great improvements have also been made in oth- 
er implements of husbandry, but I shall have time 
anly to allude to a few of them. 

A rake has been recently invented to be moved 
by horse power. It is said thut by this rake, one 
nap, with a horse and boy, will put the hay into 
the winrows as faust as eight men can put it into 
cocks. 

In some places a threshing machine, whose op- 
eration has been fairly tested, has been introduced, 
which promises to be of the greatest utility. It is 
worked by a single horse, performs its work in a 
perfect mauner, and has been known to thresh twu 
bushels of grain in five minutes. ‘Two men, a boy 
and a horse, will easily thresh 100 bushels in a day ; 
and the actual saving of grain from the effectual 
manner in which it accomplishes its work, is said 
to be very considerable. And thus we could go on 
to mention improved machines of various descrip- 
tions, such as corn-shellers, winnowing machines, 
&c., fodder cutters are fast getting into use, and 
which show the improved condition of the husband- 
man over that of former times, and which furnish 
good ground for hope and belief that many more 
facilities will soon be added to the list. 


certain and rapid communication, through the state 
of the results; furnish a sure means of ascertain- 
ing the nature of our climate ; the quantity of rain 
falling in the year; the seasons when drought most 
generally prevails; and by consequence, furnish 
data to guide the husbandman in the cultivation of 
crops, both as to tiine and kind. But I must stop 
—for I find no end to the advantages that would 
result from such an establishment. Let me how- 
ever, add one more. All these things are to be 
done before the youth of Virginia—the future men 
of this commonwealth, destined eventually to in- 
fluence her destiny. A portion of these, selected 
from every part of the state (say one to each con- 
gressional district,) of promise, but unable, from 
poverty, to educate themselves, to become the ad- 
opted children of the state, would be able by alter- 
nate lubor and study, alike to keep np the farm, and 
to improve themselves. Indeed, it is worthy of 
the profoundest consideration, whether every stu- 
dent of the University would not profit by a few 
hours’ work daily, in the proper season. ‘These 
being my views, I submit to you whether it aoes 
not behoove the tillers of the earth to make an ef- 
fort to induce the legislature to attend to their neg- 
lected interests. How is this tobe done? I an- 
swer, as every other sect effects every thing, by 
conventions—to that alternative we must also re- 
sort. What say you to such a convention, to meet 
in Richmond the first Monday in January? Let 
any one who feels an interest in the object attend. 
Let each agricultural society in the state be repre- 
sented there. If it be asked what good can come 
of it, the answer is, let us try it. A free commu- 
nion of the intelligence of the land cannot be alto- 
gether unproductive of good fruit. Apart from 
what can be done by such a convention on its own 
means, an appeal may be made to the legislature 
under the weighty sanctions of their united wishes 
to dosomething for us, If the view which 1 sug 
gest is esteemed impracticable, they may incorpo- 
raje an agricultural society in each congressional 
district, and award a small sum to each, to be dis- 
tributed in premiums, after the manner of New 
York and other states, 

But it is objected that it will cost something. 
Have we not as a class offered our fleece annually, 
without a murmer, to be approprivted to other im- 
provements ? It is unreasonable that in turn we 
should require a small portion of our own to be 
applied to our own peculiar benefit? A small por- 
tion of the interest paid annually by the University’ 
would in a few years put our scheme completely in 
operation, and I verily believe after that it would 





I am not aware to what extent these and other 
inventioms and improvements bave been adopted | 
hy farmers; but it is to be presumed, from their | 
known attachment to the practices of their fathers, 
that many are still exhausting their own strength | 
and that of their oxen and horses, in obtaining a} 
scanty’subsistence from their farus, which, by the 
aid of improved modes of labor, might be made to 
yield three fold of what they now do with less than | 
one half of the labor. There are in the country, 
and there always will, be some who prefer carry- 
ing their corn in one end of the bag and a stone in 
the other; and it is the tendency to do away with 
practices which are wearing out to no profit, the | 
valuable bone and muscle of our yeoimanry, that 
gives to agricultural societies so strong a claim to 
the support of every friend of humanity. 

(T'o be Continued.) 











From the Farmer’s Register. 


OW THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
PROFESSORSHIP. 


Barhoursville, July 23, 1835. 


Sir—It has been a settled conviction on my mind 
for years, that a professorship of agriculture—a pat- 
tern farm, and such a paper as yours, united there- 
with, would be productive of incalculable benefit to 
the commonwealth. The space of a letter is too 
confined to admit of one half being stated. Suffice 
it to say, it would elevate the science, add dignity 
to the pursuit, cal] off from encumbered vocations | 
a portion of the mind of our citizens now lost to 
the community ; present a rallying point for all the 
scattered information of the land; reduce to the 
test of experiment every theory plausible enough 
to justify it ; by the same standard to prove the val- 
ue of every discovery of improvement; promote 
ecopamy by causing one experiment for many ; a! 





support itself, However, all these things might be 
discussed in convention, and digested in a form 
that would be most acceptable. And I may be per- 
mitted to add, that for once we should have a con- 
vention whose sole object would be the good of 
the country—a spectacle so singular in these times 
that it could not fail to be as consolatory as the oa- 
sis to the weary traveller of the desert. 

If you agree with me on this point, you can 
greatly promote the object by iuviting the meeting 
in your journal, If I thought my name would be 
of any service, you are at liberty to use it with my 
remarks, But I fear not. However, do as you 
please. Ihave it znuch at heart to do something. 
Better heads than mine may suggest better plans, 


to which I will most cordially submit. 


Accept asurances of my high consideration, 
JAMES BARBOUR, 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


Lime asa Manure. 


In tooking over the Edinburgh Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, we found the following notices 
of lime usa manure, We indeed consider it the 
basis of good husbandry ; and where Nature has 
not spread it over the fields, we ought to go to work 
and do it with our own hands, Depend upon it, 
they would be profitably employed. 

“ Doctor Truell, by the application of marl (in 
the carriage of which he employed thirty bullocks) 
—rendered a very rocky, and otherwise unfavora- 
bly circuinstanced out-farm, fertile. He ascertain- 
ed that the effects of this ponderous manure are e- 
qually beneficial by light and argilaceous soils.” 

“ Limestone gravel has produced the most suc- 
cessful effects in many parts of the barony of Rath- 
down, in converting barren argillaceous moors into 
profitable meadow land, and it is only to be regret- 
ted that this admirable manure for tenacious soils, 





has not been more generally applied under similar 
circumstances. It is obvious that the admixture of 
this calcareous substance with stiff clay, devoid by 
nature of this earth, operates beneficially in a two- 
fuld way: mechanically by separating the adhesive 
particles of clay, and as a fertilizing stimulant ) 
by its calcareous properties. Some years ago, the 
farmers in this north-east division, rarely availed 
themselvés of the calcareous manures which Prov- 
idence had given them, and in the few cases in 
which they did use them, they took corn, crop after 
crop while the ground would yield a grain, and 
then without sowing any good grass seeds, suffered 
the land to rest, unaided by a cleansing fallow, or 
by any mannre. 

“The effects of marl are scarcely credible to 
those who have not witnessed them. There are 
recorded instances in the barony of Neweastle, on 
he sea coast, of eighteen successive crops a corn, 
from land previously covered witn marl suffered to 
lie on the lea surface three years before breaking up. 
Farm-yard manure applied to land after marling, 
as we have had former occasion of remarking, 
causes the largest crops of potatoes.” 





From the Genesee Farimer. 
Watering Cattle in Winter. 


Perhaps it would excite the surprise of many of 
our readers, should we assert that cattle generally 
suffer more from thirst in winter, than during the 
heat of suinmer. Yet there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that this is to a great extent the case. Cattle 
whose winter food consists entirely of hay, straw 
and other dry materials, need a plentiful and {re- 
quent supply of pure fresh water. This many co 
not obtain, as nearly all running streams are cover- 
ed with ice, and cattle are obliged to wander a con- 
siderable distance from the watering place, though 
deep snows or over a slippery path, exposed tothe 
annoyance of dogs, or to be gored by other cattle, 
and rather than endure this, this, they ofien sufier 
much from a want of water. It bas heen ascerta- 
ined, thata bullock, who has water at command, 
will drink it eight thes aday. It should always 
therefore be of easy access to cattle at all times; 
and not on a distant part of the farm, or in the o 
pen road, so that in order that catile may help 
themselves to it, you are obliged to leave your gate 
open, or barn-yard bars down, and thus your yard 
ig throngee with vagrant colts and other ill-bred an— 
inals, who take possession of whatever fodder they 
can lay their mouths npon,and pay so regard to 
the rights of meum and tuum. Dr. Anderson says 
that he knew a man who became very rie by be 
ing great in litile natters, thatis in attending care- 
fully to things which other men consider of too lit- 
tle consequence to claim their notice: and this man 
always mad+ it a point to see that his cattle, partic- 
ularly his milch cows, should have a constant sup- 
ply of the purest water. 





Lawyers should Study Horti- 


culture. 


A case is recorded in the law reports, of an ac- 
tion which was brought against a gardener near 
London, in the reign of Charles the second, for sel- 
ling cabbage seed instead of cauliflower seed. On 
trial it appeared, that both had been planted near 
each other by the purchaser, and to this error the 
gardner contended that the degeneracy of the seed 
was owing. But he lost his cause in consequence 
of the prevailing ignorance of what is ter:ned the 
sexual doetrine of plants. But it has been made 
known in succeeding ages that varieties of the 
same species, as are cabbage and cauliflower, may 
be totally changed by mixing of the pollen or fari- 
na of the flowers, a fact which not only teaches 
gardeners the necessity of raising seeds of these 
varieties remote from each other, but also shows 
the importance of members of the legal profession 
understanding the principles of agricultural and 
horticultural Sianiclen. 





Sheep. 


The wool grower is counselled to place no de- 
pendence upon accidental and external circurmstan- 
ces, for the production of good fleeces, but to rely 
entirely, and with confidence, upon the properties 
with which nature has endowed his sheep, the per- 
petuity of animal properties being scarcely any- 
where more strikingly exhibited, than in the cer- 
tainty and regularity with which the parent sheep 
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convey to their offspring their own distinguished | gar plumbs, &c. be allowed to carry on their traffic | the crimes of rape, robbery with intent to kill, ur- 
characteristics. Breed is of the utmost consequence. | in the lobbies, was ordered to lie on the table. The} glary, and such other breaking and entering of 
Itis the basis upon which all the improvements of Speaker announced the Standing Committees of | buildings, as were punishable with death by the Ist 
the flock must be founded ; the only source of hope ‘the House. A great number of petitions were pre- section of an act passed Feb, 28, 1821, which have 
that gitempts to produce fine wool will be fellowed | sented, giving indications that a year’s session will | occurred since 1823 inclusive. 
with success, ‘The kind of wool depends entirely | be required to do all the business. ‘The House adj. House. Au order came from the Senate referring 
on the species of sheep which bears it; and the | Tvuespay, Jan. 12. (so much of the Governor’s Message as relates to 
soil and its products, or other external cireumstan-| In Senate. Messrs Jewett, Johnson any Merrow | the appointment of electors of President and Vice 
ces, have no other effect than to vary the quality of | were appointed a Committee on so much of the | President of the U. States, to a joint select commit- 
the sample, the wool itself still remaining true to |Governor’s Message as relates to the Insane Hos-| tee consisting of Messrs Purinton, Severance and 
is species—long, short, or mixed. Long and uni- | pital, aud the Blind. Kelsey of the Senate, and the House joined Messrs 
versal experience has established the fitness of | ‘The Governor, by Message, transmitted the An- | Watts of St George, Lane of Hollis, Litile of Port- 
heavy, coarse woolled sheep for rich grazing ground | nual Report of the Adjutant General—500 copies | and, Wardell of Hancock, Russell of Farmington, 
and marshes, confining the light and short wooled | ordered to be printed. | Eames of Bethel, Mansor of Monroe and Browu 
stock to the hills and higher pasture. Nevertheless| Many petitions were presented, and several or- | of East Machias, 
fitness and propriety, not absolute neccessity, have | ders from the House concurred in. 
given birth to such an arrangement; since short) Mr Jobuson, Senator elect from Somerset, ap-| Senale. A message was received from the Goy- 
aud fine wool might be grown in the low grounds, | peared and took his seat. nor, transmitting a report and resolutions of the 
and long wool in the upper with an additional ex- | Mr Nichols signified his acceptance of the office | Legislature of South Carolina on the subject ofsla- 
pense of winter keeping.— Lawrence. of Secretary of State. | very and the “incendiary proceedings” of northern 
{AE SRE APR AER | House. Several orders, referring subjects to | abolitionists, and proposiug the passage of penal 
Legisiat > of ! . | Committees, were adopted. | laws against those proceedings by the Legislatures 
ogee ure of Yiaine. | ‘The various portions of the Governor’s Message | of the non-slaveholding States. 
=x —____—— = —— == | were reterred to Joint Committees in concurrence | — The report and resolutions were read, and on mo- 
Thursday January,7, | With the Senate. tion of Mr. Jarvis referred to a joint select cominit- 
In Senare. The President announced the! An order introduced by Mr Hamlen of Hampden | tee, consisting of Messrs. Jarvis, Johnson and 
Standing Committees on Bills in the Second Read- | providing for the employment of a person to draft|Greene on the part of Senate, with such as the 
ing (Greene, Purinton, Melntire, Allen, Latham, bills, was after song discussion rejected by ayes and | House may join. : a 
Mantor, Strickland, Severance, Merrow, Spear, | B©€S as foliows: Ayes 37 noes 142, On motion of Mr. Miller, Ordered, 'T hat the joint 
‘Valbot, Kelsey,) and on Engrossed Bills, (Clark, | : it W EDNESDAY, Jan. 13. | standing committee on banks and bankiag be in- 
Fish, Miller, Jarvis, Staples, Frye, Jewett, Benson, In Senate. Petition of inhabitants of Camden ' structed to inguire into the expediency of mcreas- 
Robinson, Swift, Weeks.) Mr Talbot, from the and Selectmen thereof, for alteration of the consti- | ing the tax on banks. 
Committee on Senator’s votes, reported one vacan- bareype. came from the House refered to a joint se- Mr. Clark from the cominittee to whom was 
cy in Somerset District, and that Messrs Blake and | lect cominittee, consisting on the part of the House | referred the annual Report ot the State ‘T'reasurer, 
Johnson were the constitutional candidates. Mr | Of Messrs. Perkins of Kennebunk-port, Chase of | reported that the committee have attended to the 
Clark from the committee on the Governor votes, | Camden, Stanley of Dixfield, Davis of Mt. Vernon, duty assigned them, and find that the surns charged 
reported that the whole;number of votes returned | Chadbourne of Standish, Eastman of Strong, Mc- | on the ‘Treasurer’s Report have been duly paid aud 
and allowed was 45,208. Of this number Rosert | Dowell of Washington, Whittemore of Vinalhaven, authenticated, and that the balance of cash in the 
P. Duyar had 27,733. William King 16,860, and | Lake of Bucksport and Bridges of Charlotte. Sen- | Treasurer’s Trands on the first day of the current 
all other persons 615. Consequently Gov. D, is | ate concurred, and joined Messrs. McIntire, Jewett, | year was $6341 87, conforming exactly to the priu- 





Sarurpay, Jan. 16. 

















. . _— a a 
re-elected, having a plurality over all others of 10,- | Benson, Frye and ‘Talbot. 


258. Messrs Talbot, Merrow, and Latham, Sena- 
tors, joined by Messrs. Shaw, Stone, Tibbits, Gor- 
don and Chadwick, of the Horse, were appointed 
to notify the Gov of his election. In the course 
of the day, the two Llouses met in Convention and 
admisitered the oaths of office to the Governor e- 
leet. The Governor delivered his Message. ‘The 
Senate ordered 600 copies to be printed, and adj. 
House. The Speaker announced Messrs. Chase, 
Soule, Lippencot, Fletcher, O’Brien and Lurvey, 
as Monitors. By the acceptance of reports of Com- 
mittees, Mr BE. 5. J. Neilly was appointed Asst. 
Clerk, at #2 per day ; Gilman Turner was employ- 
ed to watch the Capitol in the night time, at $1 per 
night, and Thomas Baker was appointed Messen- 
er at $2 per day for himself and 81 per day fora 
Fees. The Speaker announced Messrs. Parris, 
Allen, Bunker, Lane, Hunt, Foster and Paine, the 
Committee on Contested Elections, The Govern- 
or’s Message was received, read and 1000 copies 
ordered to be printed, and the House adj. 


F'ripay Jan. 8. 
The two Houses met in Convention and made 
choise of Levi Johnson to fill the vacancy at the 
Senate Board for Somerset District. Whole num- 
ber of votes 178. Levi Johnson had 158. Not 
much other business was transacted in either House. 
' Satrurpay, Jan. 9. 
The two Houses met in Convention and made 
choice of Jabez Bradbury, 8. Labree, J. Burnham, 
J. Johnson, C, Greene, ‘T, Pillsbury and W. Dunn 
as Councgllors for the ensuing year. Also, Asaph 
R. Nichols was chosen Secretary of State, he hay- 
ing 148 votes out of 173. 


In Senate’ A list of the unfinished business of 


the last Legislature was presented. This was the 
principle business transacted. 

House. Most of the time being taken up in Con- 
vention, none but incidental business was done in 
the House. 

Mownnay, Jan. I. 

In Senate. Petitions of various kinds were pre- 
sented. The Joint Standing Committees were an- 
nounced. The list is two long for insertion here. 
The bill abolishing Capital Punishmeut was _ refer- 
red to Messrs. Purinton, Robinson, Allen, Kelsey 
and Strickland on the part of the Senate. The 
several subjects embraced in the Governor’s Mes- 
sage were referred to appropriate Committees, 


ted report. The committee also reported that the 
Petition of James S. Waters et als for the incor- | affairs of the office were in all respects satisfactory. 
poration ofa Steam Navigation Company—of Ca- House. Mr. Steward of Anson jaid on the table 
_leb Gilman et als to be set off from Mercer to Nor- | a bill in relation to the collection of State taxes and 
_ridgewock. assessments made by County Commissioners. 
Remonstrance of Jeremiah O’Brien et als against | Read twice, laid on the table, aud 300 copies order- 
vetitton of S. A. Morse et als for a railroad or canal | ed to be printed. 
to Dublin Cove in Machias. The House was occupied the remainder of the 
House. Mr. Holmes with the permission of the | day in discussing the propriety of employing a co- 
House, latd upon the table a bill regulating the ex- { pying clerk. 
ecution of the punishment of death. (This bill pro- Monpay, Jan, 12. 
vides that no execution shall be public ; but a jury| Senate. Petition of Edmund Pilsbury et als for 
| shall be drawn in the same manner that juries are | an alteration in the law regulating the inspection of 
now drawn, as a jury of inspection, whose duty it | hops, came from the House referred to a joint se- 
shall be to witness the execution.) Read twice and | lect committee, Senate cmitee on A refer- 








| referred to the committee on the judiciary. Mr, | ed it to the joint standing committee on Agficulture. 
Holmes stated that he hoped some action would be} On motion of Mr. Johnson, Ordered, That the 
had immediately, in order to apply to the infliction | Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire 
of the punishment of death expected soon in the | into the expediency of providing by law that exe- 


eastern part of the State. _cutions issued on judgments rendered by justices of 
| Tuurspay, Jan, 14, | the peace, shall run throughout the State. 
In Senate. Petition of inhabitants of Kenne-| House. On motion of Mr. Smith of Westbrook, 


bunk for amendment of the constitution, came | Ordered, That the committee on Judiciary, be ii- 
from the House referred to a joint select committee, | structed to inquire into the expediency of providing 
Senate concurred and joined Messrs Latham, Spear | by law for the equal distribution of property assig.- 
and Strickland. 'ed for the benefit of creditors. 

On motion of Mr Purinton, so much of the Goy-} On motion of Mr, Holmes of Winthrop, Ordered 
ernor’s Message as relates to electors of President | That the committee to wnom wasreferred so much 
and Vice President of the U. States, was referred | of the Governor’s message as relates to silk, silk 
to a joint select committee consisting, on the part) worms, &c, be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
of the Senate, of Messrs Purinton, Severance and | diency of paying a bounty upon the Mulberry trees 
Kelsey. . and cocoons. 

House. Mr Tobin of Hartford offered an order | grensuruerrmumcruyeseasremranenrce RUEETTCEEeenees 
instructing the joint standing committee on Manu-| ~*~ ~~ <2 Pa. ee ee ee 
factures to inquire into the expediency of so far SUMMARY. 
altering the act, passed Feb. 7, 1835, exempting | = 
from taxation for the term of six years incorpora-| Latest From T'eras.—-The latest New Orleans 
tions engaged in manufacturing cotton, wool, iron | papers state that by Col, MeCoom, who arrived 
and steel, as to provide that no incorporation shall | there on the night of the 30th ult. from Texas, * we 
be created with such privileges. | learn that an express six hours later from San An- 

On motion of Mr Potter of Augusta, Ordered, | tonio gives the news of the ‘I'exian army having 
That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed | succeeded in taking the town and driving the env- 
to inquire into the expediency of so amending the | my across the rise’ with great loss, and among the 
act rezulating the attachment of property on mesue | killed was Gen. Cos, and that not a Mexican armed 
process and the issuing from the Supreme Judicial | soldier remains now in Texas. He also brings ac- 
Court shall be m: de returnable in three months, un-| counts of men arriving in ‘Texas from all quarters 
lees a court shall be held in the county within that, of the U, States. 
time ; if so to be returned at that court. Another account a's t iat all the won Mex- 

Fripay, Jan. 15, | icaus were subsequently captured. The ‘Texian 

In Sena'e, On motion of Mr Puriuton, Ordered, | loss is not stated, but the name of Col. Halam is 

That the Clerks of Courts in the several counties of | given as one of the killed. 


——- -——---— ~--- -- 
_—— ee 








House. An order submitted by Mr Mansur of' this State be directed to furnish the Legisluture as| A passenger who arrived at New Orleans on the 


Munroe, requiring the Messenger to see that no 
more than fifieen grocers and venders of candy su- 





soc as may be with a correct statement of the | 28th from Tampico, brings information that a num- 
number of comunittals, and also of convictions, for | ber of Mexicans had been arrested, charged with 
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having aided Gen. Mejia in his mad and foolish at 








' 
-- 


tack upon that place—aud that they would be shot. | 33s and 36s. 





| 

. ’ | 
Swine—Those at market were taken from the | 
Our latest accounts from Pensacola, Dec. 31, re- | neighboring slaughter yards: few sales only were 


resent the Seminoles as being scattered all over | effected. : ; 
rie country—they were burning buildings in eVery | qu forget that we do not send them our paper gratui- 


Part of de Peirster’s negroes joinec 


direction. 
detachment of men from the U. 8. shi 


them. A 


tv were to depart next murning 


pected ° 





Our relations with France.—The news brought by 
the Victoria, is thus noticed by the Journal of Com- 


merce. 


The news by the Victoria fully bears us out 
in our position in regard to the controversy between 


the United States and France, We would particu- 
larly invite the attention of our readers to that pas- 
sage from the Paris Moniteur (government paper) 


P| 
Vandalia, under Lieut’s Goidsborough and Dough- 
to pursue the Indi- lb be ; 
aus up the rivers and creeks, The U. 8. frigate | ?¥ ™utua’ consent. 
Constellation bad not arrived but was hourly ex- 


Sheep—We notice lots taken at 15s, 18s, 24s, 30s, | 


PAY THE PRINTER. 


We are unwilling to call upon our subscribers 
|too loudly, but are obliged to give them a modest 
| hint occasionally, or we fear they would entirely 





I Notice. 


The Copartnership existing between the subseri- 


They therefore request those 
indebted to them to eall and settle immediately, as 

_all demands due after that time will be left with an 

| Attorney for collection. 

DANIEL CARR, 

JOHN R. SHAW, 


Winthrop, Jan. 18, 1836. 





Sherifi’s Sale. 
Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 
Vendue, on Tuesday the 16th day of February 


next, at 10 of the clock in the forenoon, at the Tav- 


_bers will be dissolved on the first day of May next | 


tously. We are near the close of another year, 
when we must pay our debts, for our creditors will 
| not forget their claims upon us, To our subscri- 
bers we look for the means of meeting our engage- 
|} ments, and we confidently hope they will not die. 
}appoint us. Some of them have heretofore been 
prompt, and we doubt not will continue to be.— 
Others who have received our paper for three years 
without paying usa farthing, not even enough to 
‘feed us upon “saw-dust pudding and cold water,” 
| we hope will not permit us to enter upon our 4th 
| volume before they square up the old score. Their 
| consciences will then certainly feel clearer, and we 
shall go on with hearts much lighter. 
The approaching session of the Legislature will 
afford an opportunity of sending money from all 





. > P ‘ an} . . . Bai - ~ 
in which it is stated that the naval armaments going | ©™ of John G. W. Coolidge, all the right in equity | parts of the State by the members to Augusta. If 


forward in the French ports are purely precaution- 
ary, and that in no case shall the aggressions come in 
the first instance from France; and also to the pas- 
suge where it is siated that if the President in his 
Message should sanction the explanatory letter of Mr. 
Livingston, ut will be considered satisfactory. He 
has disavowed in the plainest manner, any intention 
to menace France or to impute bad faith to the 
King. The message will be more satisfactory be- 
cause it is so much more conciliatory than was gen- 


erally anticipated. With the disposition that France | 
unquestionably feels to avoid a war—not from fear, | 
but from policy and ivterest,—she will find in the | 


message all she asked, and ten times more than she 
ever expected to get from Gen. Jackson, We re- 
peat it, the message will set all things right ; and tho 
it should not, England will thrust herself between 
the parties, and prevent them from engaging in the 
most fuolish war that ever was waged between two 
enligutened, not to say Christian nations. 





On Sunday morning, January 3d, the body of 
Michael O’Meara, a foreigner, was found dead ina 
shed adjoining the place of his abode, in this town. 
Virdict of the Jury of Inquest—Death, by disease 
and exposure to cold.— Lincoln Patriot, 





The Committee ot Waysand Means have repor- 
ted a bill appropriating the sum of one million eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one dollars for the construction, repair, or 
completion of fortifications on the seaboard of the 


United Stats. 














—= | sale. JAMES DUDLEY 
Marriages. | Constable of the town of Readfield, 
éuaua ————_—_—__—_—___———_— . Jan’y 12th, 1836, 


In Belfast, Capt. J. H. McCrillis to Miss Phebe | 
G. Rodgers ; Mr. William Hinkley of Monroe, to | 
Miss Almira Mason of Prospect. 

In Bath, Mr. Humphrey Aubens to Miss Jane 
Foster of Brunswick ; Mr. Alfred Lemont to Miss | 
Melinda Hodson; Mr. Charles C. Richardson to 
Miss Margaret Williams. 











Deaths. 





In Montville, E»enezer Everett, Esq. aged 54. 
In Searsmant, Mr. Jonathan Gilman, a soldier of | 
the Revolution, aged 84. 
,* Srancank, Hb. {unice Kimball, aged 54. 
In Boston, Mrs. Sarah Williams, forinerly of Al- 
fred, aged 2i. 
‘t Raeer, Mrs. Phebe, wife of Mr. Charles Dore, | 
aged 45. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay Jan. 11, 1836. 
Reported for the Boston Atlas. 
At Market 610 Beef Cattle, 720 Sheep, and 140 


Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Sales were generally made 
to correspond with a like quantity last week ; more 
of the best qualities were at market, peo are d 
more brought our highest quotations, e noticed 
a few ee, oh taken for 36s, and a few at 34s 6d, 
we quote prime at 31s 6d a 33s; good 28s 6d a 30 ; 
small cattle 21s a 25 6d. 

Barrelling Cuttlk—We notice no lots taken for 


| give notice that six months from the 11th day of 
January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 


which Daniel D, Kelly bas to redeem the House 
and land, out buildings, together with the tan yard, 
| situate in said Monmouth, where he now lives, the 
| said premises being subject to two mortgages, one 
| given by said Kelly to Henry Frost, and the other 
given by said Kelly to the Hon. Benj. White, late 
of Monmouth, deceased, the amount of which will 
be made known at the time and place of sale, 
ENOCH SCALES, Deputy Sheriff. 
| January 12, 1836. 





Maine Temperance Society. 
The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Maine T'em- 
_perance Society will be held in the Rev. Mr. Tap- 
pan’s meeting house, in Augusta, on Wednesday, 
| February 3d, 1836, at 10 o’clock, ALM. The friends 
of temperance throughout the State are invited to 
| be present on that occasion. 


Wm. A. Drew, Rec. Sec’y. 


Constabie’s Saie. 
Taken on Execution, and will be.seld at Public 





those who are indebted to us will embrace it, and 
forward the amount due, they will confer a great 
favor upon us with little trouble and perfect safety 
to themselves. Samuer P. Benson, Esq. will be 
there, duly authorized to receive the money for us 
and give receipts. 

Will not each subscriber at the same time send 
;us a new subscriber? The trouble would be a tri- 

fle to you, Gentlemen—a little time spent in an ex- 
cellent cause,—while to us the benefit would be 
very great. We shou!d then no longer be engaged 
| in a losing business, but should with increased cour- 
age renew our efforts to inake our paper interest- 
ing and useful. 

Upon your course, Gentlemen, ours must de- 
pend. Ifnoexertion is made to pay us for our Ja- 
bors the inference will be irresistable that you do 
not wish us to proceed, and we should be fully jus- 
tified to govern ourselves accordingly. 

WILLIAM NOYES & Co, 

Winthrop, Dec. 24, 1835. 

















| Auction, ou Tuesday the 16th of February next, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, at the Store of Lewis | 
| Davis in Readfield, all the right and equity which | 
|Joseph Earl has to redeem one undivided half! 
part of the furm where he now lives, being the) 
| same farm which was owned by Daniel Wing, late | 
of said Readfield, deceased, and which was mort- | 
‘gaged by said Earl to Col. Samuel Currier, and | 
| Oliver Bean, to indemnify for certain liabilities | 
| which they assumed for said Joseph Earl.—The 
;amount of liabilities, and claims upon said farm 


| will be more fully known at the time and place of 








‘Commissioners’ Notice. 

We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 
Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 
and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 
[EL 0, ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said County, 
deceased, whose estate is represented insoly ent, 


to bring in and prove their claims, and that we will 
attend the services assigned us, at the office of Seth 
May, in said Winthrop, on Friday, Feb, 5, 1836, 
from L to Go’clock, P. M. and on Friday, May 6, 
from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 5 P. M. 

SETH MAY, 

DAVID STANLEY. 

Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836. 





Proposals 


For building a Meeting House 56 teet long, with 7 
feet projection, 44 feet wide, with 20 feet posts, at 
Winthrop Village, opposite the Methodist Chapel, 
will be received till the first of February next. A 
plan of said House with the dimensions of the tim- 
ber may be seen at the house of the subscriber, 





, NATHAN HOWARD. 
Winthrop, Jan. 11, 1836. 
Waated, oa 


10,000 White Mulberry Trees, for which a fair 


price will be paid, Enquire at this office or of the 
subscribers at Hallowell Cross Roads, 








the express purpose of barrelling, 


A. & J. POPE. 
November 10, 1835. 


‘List of Letters 


Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, January 
1, 1836. 


Samuel Marvel 
Blake & Sampson Mrs, J. A. Metealf 
Charles O. Blake Charles Nelson, 
Mathias Glym, care of Emely Nelson 
D. Bensfield (2) Sophrona Packard 
Angus Chute Thos, 8. Hobart, care of 
Freeinan Dexter E. Packard. 
Henry Day Samuel Richards 
Warren Dagget Dea. Luther Perkins or 
Lydia Fairbanks Mr. J. Riehards 
Samuel Fogg (2) John T. Richardson 
Cyrus Foss, North Leeds|Jacob B. Robbins 
Care of L. Fairbanks |John H. Stanley 
Winthrop Richard Stewart 
Horace Gould Lorenzo Stevens 
David Gilson Gardner Tripp 
Malina Gilbert jAsa Upton 
David House Joanna Wood 
Walter Haines Miss. P. H. Whittier 
Otis R. Johnson Andrew Wood 
Master & Warden of |Joshua Wing 
Temple Lodge A. A. Welch 
John May (3) 


DAVID STANLEY, Post Master. 


Ezra Briggs 








KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probute holden 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of December, #1. D. 1835. 
LLOYD ‘THOMAS, Executor of the last will 

and testament of HusnHat Txuomas, late of Win- 

throp, in said county, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of the Estate of 


said deceased for allowance : 


Ordered, That the sak} Executor give notice to 


all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published three weeks snccessively in the 


Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 


appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in 
said county, on the last Monday of Jan’y next, at 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, 
if any they have, why the same should not be a.- 
lowed, 


H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. 


Attew: Geo. Rogtnson, Register, 
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Miscellany. 
Considerations for Young Men. | 
. LETTER V. 


} 

A young person is not only susceptible of high | 
gratification, from the objects which court his open- 
ing faculties ; but, he also derives, from the devel- 
opement of his social affections, another spring of 
happiness, 

Allied to the love of nature, is the flow of affec- 
tion for animated and intelligent beings. ‘There is 
a mysterious link, that binds usto each other, and 
heart answers to heart, like the return of an echo. 
This pleasing, pensive, anxious feeling, steals insen- | 
sibly upon the soul, and before we are aware of its | 
existence, betrays itself to others in the mantling 
blush. 

In subsequent life, and after experiencing the 
cold and selfish indifference withewhich our gener- 
ous sympathies are sometimes received, we natur- 
ally collect our dispersed affections, that they may 
repose principally on our kindred and friends, But 
a youth is generous and confiding. He mingles 
feelings without suspicion, and is ready to believe 
all sincere, who proffer him their friendship, The 
collisions and jealousies of manhood have not yet 
been experienced, and there is a real heartfelt satis- 
faction in early intimacies. Alas! like his other 
enjoyments, they are soon interrupted; and a few 

ears evince, that souls which appeared almost to 
lawd blended into one, have searcely the recollec- 
tion of their mingled and reciprocal delights. If, 
through that merey which often overtakes us in 
our pilgrimage to eternity, those hearts that were 
early united, become sanctified for a nobler exist- 
ence, the joyous recognition in another world, shall 
increase the happiness with which that world a- 
bounds, 

Besides this susceptibility, there is, as already 
hinted, seated still deeper in the heart, a strange 
aud restless emotion, which pants for a closer ally- 
avee of the soul, than is felt or found in friendship. 
It was planted there by Him who fratned our be- 
ing, and who has made it the source of a felicity, 
which if it does not remove, at least mitigates the 
woes of our fallen state. We should never make 
a heaven of ourtemporal enjoyments ; but that re- | 
ligion which teaches us to “ crucify our affections,” 
commands us, to “love one another,” and com- 
mends the union of hearts as “ honorable in all.” 

It is surely a theme of grateful praise, that amid 
the trials of life, there can be one who shares and 
alleviates our burdens, and enchances every joy. 
Youth is susceptible, in a high degree, of this gen- 
erous emotion. It is not always, however,a source 
ol happiness. It sometimes becomes the aliment 
of misery and death. It has wasted many a form 
to a skeleton, and driven many a maddened wretch 
to suicide. It has lain in the heart an unrequited 
offering, and instead of giving pleasure, it has like 
a wasting fire, consumed its victim. These effects 
are generally observable, only where there exists 
an unlawful or indiscreet attachment. Like many 
other feelings of our nature, this was given to hei- 
ghten, and not to diminish, our earthly felicity. 

Like other feelings it must be kept within the lim- 
its that God has assigned ; it must be exercised un- 
der circumstences which discretion will justify ; 
it must be a reasonable, and not a reekless passion. 

I abhor the cold, ca\culating beart, that measures 
its personal interests in another, by the amount of 
money possessed, or the number of acres inherited ; 
and equaliy detest the inconsiderate, phrenetic rush 
of passion, that is blind to considerations of duty 
aud parental advice. 

A check must be given to this emotion of the 
heart, while immature years are passed in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, or employed in prepara- 
tion for some useful station in society. The young 
affeetions should be restrained, until the period ar- 
rives when it will be honorable and safe to uufet- 
ter then. For want of such restraint, many a 
youth has dashed his eH hopes, and dragged 
out a miserable existence. ‘There are, in the ree- 
ollection of all, liviug examples of such heedless, 
infatuated persons. 

It is not to be denied, that when circumstances 
justify it, a reciprocal affection between the sexes, 
founded on virtuous and honorable principles, is 
one of the. purest sources of earthly happiness. It 
seems as if the Creator, in. pronouncing upon the 
sinning pair the curses which their disobedience 


lamities, this soothing, mitigating blessing. Yet 
this blessing should be cherished with a recollec- 
tion of its instability ann incertitude, The stroug- | 
est earthly ligatures may quickly be broken, and 
the sweetest pleasures seem like blossoms born for 
the blast. It is this fleeting, evanescent character, 
attaching to every object beneath the sun, which 
sprinkles over the brightest a pensive beauty. ‘The 
thought, how soon they must pass away, will often 
steal upon our unwilling minds, and check the ad- 
miration with which we contemplate them. 
Although earthly scenes must vanish, and the 
most exuberant delights be relinquishrd, yet there 
is a state that is permaneut, and there are pleasures 
that never end. Yes, even on earth, you may have, 
if you will, the incipient taste of this unfading bliss. 
if you will “set your affections on things above,” 
you shall not be disappointed in the objects of your 
choice. ‘There, all is young, bright, aud enduring. 
Nota hue of that scene shall ever fade, nor a fea- 
ture grow old. Cease then to seek your highest 
happiness in this world, for in the comparison, 


* All on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly’s creed.” 
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American Mzgazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 


Published by the Boston Bewick Company— 
- No. 47, Court Street. 


Yee Publishers are encouraged by the flattering recep- 
tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outset 
of the work. We intend “to stick to our text;’’ and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shal] still be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 





| caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expect 


to approach so near to the moon or other planets, as to tel! 
what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
feats to those who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important facts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
friends. As republicans, we fee| that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same family. If we can do 
any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
sentiment aud feeling, “ we shall be ready to the good 
work.” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
to know who propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for it 19 
advance. 

x3" All letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

KG” The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, 1s 41-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 7 1.2 
cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agent. 

Boston, September, 1835. 





, Notice, 

To those who are desirous of improving their 
Swine. The subscriber has a likely young BOAR, 
7 months old, mixed breed of the Newbury white 
and Mackay breeds, which he intends to keep for 
the benefit of those who want his services. 

DAVID FOSTER. 

Winthrop, Dec. 3, 1835. 


Important to Pig Breeders. 


THE subscriber will keep for the use of all who 
desire, during the ensuing season a prime Boar. 
He is half blood Bedford. and haif blood native— 
young, active, aud healthy,—Call and see him. 


J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835. 


Newbury White Boar. 

The subscriber has a first rate, full-blooded New- 
bury White Boar, 15 months, old, imported from 
Newbury last spring, which he will keep the ensu- 
ing season for those who wish to improve their 
swine. ISAAC NELSON. 











so justly merited, left to them in pity for:tbeir ca- 


Winthrop, Dec. 24, 1835. 





Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subseriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaster Paris of superior quality, Great pains hav- 
ing been taken by an experienced persen in selew- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com 
ene Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—2p9 
rvogsheads retailing Molasses—F ish—Tar—Rosin, 
Together with a general assortment of West Indin 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
produce or approved credit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD 

Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835. 3in48 


Hats, Caps and Furs. 








THOMAS NEWMAN 
Would inform his friends and the public that he 
has for sale at his Hat Factory, opposite the Win- 
throp Hotel, an extensive assortment of 


SILK AND FUR HATS. 
—ALso— 


Just received from Boston, South Seal, Muskrat, 
and Hair Seal CAPS—Fur Collars, §c, of superior 
quality. 

Ladies’ Cottage Bonnets, 
LADIES’ BEAVER AND SATIN BEAVER 


BONNETS made at short notice. 
Winthrop, Jan. 5, 1836, 


PROSPECTUS, 
OF THE 


New-England Galaxy. 


HE GALAXY has been published eighteen 
years.—The Nineteenth Volume will com- 
mence with the coming year and be conducted by 


JOHN NEAL & HENRY F. HARRINGTON 
Assisted by several popular and wel! known authors. 


The columns of the paper will be mostly filled with 


STERLING ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 
Of which Tales, Poetry and Essays—Notices of 
New Pulications, and of the T'imes—Sketches of 
Foreign and Domestic Character and Scenery—Bio- 
graphical Notices of eminent Individuals, and [at 
ters from Correspondents, elc., will form prominent 
features. 

The Publishers will endeavor as far as practrw- 
ble to support American Literature and Character 
—to sustain a manly and unyieldtng criticism on 
Literature, Men and Manners and the Drama, with 
out regard to friends or foes—to exercise a survei> 
lance over all matters of local interest by exposirg 
all nuicences and abuse of the public weal, and to 
handle Quackery under its various garbs without 
gloves. This course, a rapid and continued aeces 
sion of subscribers has already proved eminentty 
popular and successful, the Galaxy promising soon 
to possess a larger list, than any weekly paper in 
this state. Detertnined therefore, still more to me» 
it support and in furtherance of a promise that the 
paper should increase in literary merit as it gained 
in public favor, the Publishers have engaged cor- 
respondents in several parts of our own country and 
in Europe. 

In addition to which they offer in Prizes— 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

As follows—Fizty Dotuars for the best, and 
‘TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for the second best TALE 
and Twenty-Five for the best POEM. The sut> 
jects and length of the several articies to be at the 
option of the competitors.—Manuscripts can be d+ 
rected to the Editors of the Galaxy, post paid, 
June Ist. 1836,.and the award will be made by 4 
literary committee during the month following. 
The address of the writer should be enclosed in a 
sealed note marked ‘Name,’ and the direction of 
the successful authors only willbe opened. A! thre 
manuscripts to be at the disposal of the publishers 
of the Galaxy. 

TERMS OF THE GALAXY—Turesx Dot- 
LARS PER ANNUM INADVANCE. Postmasters or ot!r 
ers forwarding twelve dollars shall receive five pa- 
pers or a reasonable commission. 

CONDON & CO. 
32 Congress street, Boston. 
November 7th 1835 


A Buandie, 
LEFT at the Stage House, in’ Winthrop Vik 
lage :—the owner can have it, by proving property 
and paying charges. , 











December 6, 1835. 
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